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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE CHINESE PRESS. 


Issuep BY THE Royat Instirute or INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BY 
ARRANGEMENT WITH THE INFORMATION SERVICE ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


Summaries of articles in the Chinese vernacular Press will be published as 
a Supplement to the Bulletin from time to time, in order that those interested 
in Chinese Affairs may be informed as to the manner in which current events are 
presented to the Chinese people. It will, of course, be understood that the 
publication of them does not imply approval of the opinions expressed nor 
a guarantee that the facts stated in them are not distorted, incorrect or biased. 





The Press ceaselessly inveighs against the domination of the country 
by the military element and continues to press for disbandment on a large 
sale as the only means of saving China from complete destruction. China, 
it is urged, is now @ military tyranny and not a republic ; civilians have not 
the slightest measure of control. 

The Tientsin papers continue to depict the terrible conditions under 
which the people in the famine-swept districts in the north-west are living, 
and urge the immediate despatch of substantial relief in the form of money 
and food. The renewed outbreak of civil war which now threatens the 
country arises, it is declared, from economic causes ; the troops cannot exist 
in those provinces owing to the lack of food and are forced to move southwards 
in order to procure the bare necessities of life. The removal of the capital 
to Nanking is represented as being to some extent responsible for the acute 
distress now prevailing in the north. 

The issue of an ordinance curtailing the use of foreign clothing, similar 
to that recently enforced in Turkey, is welcomed as calculated to stimulate 
home industries ; but it is pertinently pointed out that Turkey’s revival 
snot due solely to this : during the past five years she had radically reformed 
her internal administration and also effected a large measure of disbandment. 

The attitude of Japan towards China’s demands in regard to the new treaty 
is attacked. 

Gandhi’s campaign in India frequently forms the subject of leading 
articles, and it is evident that it attracts considerable interest. 

Complaint is made that the foreign representatives do nothing but “‘ watch 
and wait” and refuse to commit themselves in any way ; but it is pointed 
out that the diplomatic situation depends largely on the conditions prevailing 
i the country, and until the Government effects reforms and disbands the 
‘mies no improvement is to be looked for. 


RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE NortH-WEST. 
I. Shih Pao (Tientsin), February 6th, says that one feature which calls 
lor serious consideration is the group of armies in the north-west under 
Feng Yu-hsiang, Although they were forced back by the Central Government 
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troops last year their strength was never really broken, nor did they lose any 
territory ; they only retired beyond T’ung Kuan with their ardour unabated 
to await better times. They have never submitted to Nanking like the 
south. As the army of the Central Government did not extend to this region 
its re-organisation was confided to Yen Hsi-shan, who was eminently suited 
by his character and disposition to undertake such a task; moreover, the 
armies of the north-west were favourably disposed towards and on good terns 
with him. 

But “ north-west ”’ includes civilians as well as soldiers, and any “ re- 
organisation ’’ must include both elements. Now Shensi and Kansu have tor 
years been devastated by famine and their populations have continuously 
faced death ; only a large provision of food and money can afford them a 
temporary relief and put them on their feet again. The papers report that a 
fall of snow inside the barrier gives hope of a good harvest; but without 
animals, seed and farm implements even the most fertile land cannot be made 
to yield anything. It is like expecting a plum to quench your thirst. If the 
civilians cannot be saved, neither can the armies, for the latter depend on 
the former. Fora year or more they have received no rations and are reduced 
to the coarsest food and clothing. If Shensi and Kansu were as affluent as the 
south-eastern provinces the armies of the north-west would not be forced to 
seek an outlet and make difficulties for the Central Government. For the 
re-organisation of the north-west the rehabilitation of civilian life is the first 
essential, and this means the provision of food and money on a large seale. 
The troops should be divided up amongst the various prefectures and put to 
useful work, such as road-making, as they have been before. 


MILITARISM. 


Ta Kung Pao (Tientsin), March 11th, commenting on a telegram from 
Nanking, stating that the government has decided to proceed with disband- 
ment, says that whether this is just official propaganda or not, unless the 
military problem is promptly tackled, China will be destroyed. 

China to-day is not a republic ; it is a militarist State. Military expense 
absorb all the revenue, and the whole control is centred in the hands of the 
militarists. Why is it that the railways are obstructed, trade held up, crushin 
taxation not reduced, no construction work putin hand ? It is all because the 
military commanders dominate the situation and because the very life of the 
State is in the hands of a few militarists. In every department of life shee 
naked militarism wields a despotic rule. The civilian population has 1 
control whatever. 

INDUSTRY. 


I. Shih Pao, February 5th, commenting on the request made by thi 
Ministry of Labour and Commerce to the Executive Yiian to order the enforce 
ment of the Government’s clothing ordinance with a view to stimulating tht 
consumption of home products, says that this reminder is very opportune at’ 
time when Chinese are increasingly preferring foreign clothing to Chines 
articles of dress. Clothing is responsible for a large part of the adverse tra 
balance, and contributes largely to the increasing drain of money from th 
country. 

But no stimulation will be of any avail unless we radically change 0 
industrial methods and improve the quality of our manufactures. A Shangi 
message states that the yarn industry is on the verge of bankruptcy, m0 
than half the silk factories have closed down, flour, cigarettes and matches 4 
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heing ousted by foreign competition, and the whole situation is deplorable. 
In Tientsin some of the big companies and factories have stopped altogether, 
others are restricting their sphere of operations, and others again are just 
managing to struggle along. Of late years Chinese have complained bitterly 
of foreign competition ; but the obstacles to any revival of the home industries 
are (1) crushing taxation, (2) labour troubles, and (3) bad communications. 

The Ministry in their letter to the Executive Yiian speak of the restrictions 
on dress imposed by the Turkish Government. But Turkey’s growing pros- 
perity is not due solely to this. At her darkest hour Kemal Pasha declared a 
republic, and one of his first measures of reform was to disband the troops and 
divert the greater part of the funds hitherto utilised for their upkeep to the 
re-organisation of industry ; the duty was remitted on agricultural products 
and farm implements as well as on all classes of home manufactures, in order 
to stimulate industrial revival; and he passed laws to control labour and 
improve the means of transport. This is what Turkey has done in the past 
five years. And what has China done? Merchants and the public alike are 
feeced in every direction by multitudinous and onerous taxes, labour troubles 
fomented by agitators are the order of the day, and the Government is power- 
less to stop them, the railways are in a dreadful state and charging enormous 
rates. How is industry to revive and meet foreign competition under an 
administration such as this ? 


JAPAN AND THE New TREATY. 


Shih Shih Hsin Pao, February 18th, comments on Japan’s demand for 
reciprocal preferential treatment of some thirty odd classes of Japanese 


goods in return for her consent to China’s new tariff, and quotes a foreign 
newspaper as saying that the Wai Chiao Pao will not agree to this. The 
writer also objects to the Japanese Chargé d’Affaires negotiating with the 
Ministry of Finance. 

The thirty odd classes concerned constitute the bulk of Japan’s imports 
into China. According to the Customs Returns for 1928 the principal 
imports were cotton goods, sugar, woollen goods, and marine products, the 
majority of which come from Japan: and for purposes of revenue as well 
as reviving the national industries they should be subjected to a heavy 
duty: China’s export of raw materials includes raw silk, hemp, raw cotton, 
and skins, and in the interests of our trade they should pay a heavy export 
duty. Moreover, if we admit Japan’s right to a “ mutually beneficial ” 
tariff other Powers will invoke this as a precedent, and the scope of tariff 
autonomy will be materially restricted. 

I. Shih Pao (Tientsin) of February 17th, says that Mr. Shigemitzu’s 
appointment as Chargé d’Affaires effectually shelves the question of 
Mr. Obata’s return to China, and shows what a firm stand can achieve. 
China should follow a similar course in all her dealings with the Powers. 

The writer then proceeds to enumerate the important points to be 
embodied in the new Japanese treaty : tariff autonomy, recovery of judicial 
rights, restriction of shipping rights, surrender of concessions and leased 
territories, revision of all commercial treaties. 

_ The Japanese fear that tariff autonomy will harm their industries, and 
‘hey therefore propose a reciprocal preferential tariff for certain goods. 
This, however, would only benefit Japan. 

Japan is determined not to surrender her judicial rights. She advances 

‘atlous arguments, but the truth is that Japanese residents in China are 
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accustomed to do as they please and are unwilling to submit to the restraints 
of the law. They suggest surrender by stages, which really amounts to 
nothing more than a changed form of joint judicial jurisdiction. 

The proposals with regard to reciprocal shipping rights are just as illusory 
as their tariff proposals. ; 

With regard to concessions and leased territory, they are only willing 
to surrender their concession at Hankow and then only on condition of its 
being made a special district, like the ex-Russian, German and Austrian 
concessions at Tientsin, with themselves occupying a privileged position, 
It is no surrender at all. 

China has herself postponed the revision of the commercial treaties, so 
the Japanese are not called on to make any counter-proposals. 


~ 
ForEIGN REPRESENTATIVES. 


Ta Kung Pao, March 2nd. A Nanking telegram states that the foreign 
representatives are all watching and waiting: The American Minister on 
his recent visit to the capital refused to discuss anything except an aviation 
agreement ; no progress was made with the recovery of judicial rights in 
conversations with the British Minister ; and his French colleague continues 
to procrastinate with the new Indo-China Treaty. As to the surrender of 
judicial rights, the main opposition still comes from Great Britain and 
America, while Japan, although ostensibly more amenable, has, since the 
elections, shewn no disposition to help China, and the Chargé d’Affaires is 
principally concerned with the reciprocal beneficial tariff, which is entirely 


in Japan’s favour. 


Conditions in China are far from reassuring, and this is no doubt 
responsible for this watchful attitude ; no amount of talking by even our 
ablest diplomats can disguise the facts and win the confidence of foreigners. 

For the last thirty years China has stood for reform of administration 


and recovery of rights. These two objectives are inextricably interwoven, 
and the success of our diplomacy depends on the measure of our administrative 
reform. It is not to be expected that foreigners will lightly surrender the 
privileged position they have acquired by years of effort; we can only 
recover our rights and break foreign influence if we are backed by a force 
which they cannot resist. There is no disguising the fact that we are a 
weak nation ; but if we present a bold and united front we shall force them 
to respect and eventually fear us. Since the unification of the country 
foreign sympathy for China has dwindled, and our Government does not 
enjoy the same prestige as it did in our most critical moments ; and this 
is due to our failure to effect any measure of reform and to the continuance 
of civil war. No wonder the foreign representatives “ watch and wait. 
Internal and external affairs are two aspects of the same problem ; ant 
recently we have unduly emphasised the foreign side at the expense of internal 
reform. We have indulged in high-sounding phrases as though the imperialis 
spirit could be exorcised by mere talk, and done nothing to remedy the 
rottenness of our internal administration; by a clever advertising of the 
achievements of our diplomacy the public gaze has been diverted to foreign 
affairs regardless of the fact that the foreign question hinges on the intoroe 
situation. This empty boasting has no other effect than self-illusion. Reform 
of intérnal administration and cessation of civil war constitute the first steps 


towards a successful diplomacy. 
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